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exametrwn, said he, 'doth rather holte and hoble than run
smothly in an English tong.' The question, once posed, was hotly
debated. Gabriel Harvey wished no other epitaph than this: * the
inventor of the English hexameter.' Spenser gave Harvey a ready
approval, and Nashe, of course, took the other side. 'The Hexa-
meter verse/ says he, with excellent sense,' I grant to be a gentle-
man of an auncient house (so is many an English begger); yet this
clyme of ours hee cannot thrive in.' Time has proved the justice
of Nashe's opinion. The experiments of Spenser and Harvey were
long since forgotten, and those who turned Vergil and Ovid into
their own measures are remembered only as curiosities.
By far the bravest of them was Richard Stanyhurst, who, in
1582, published 'the First Foure Bookes of Virgil his Aeneis
translated intoo English heroical verse/ Whether he wrote in
prose or verse, he surpassed in a fantastic eccentricity the vainest
of his contemporaries. Never was there a stranger mixture of
pedantry and slang than is to be found in his work. His criticism
is his own and expressed in his own terms. The verses of Ennius,
he says, 'savoure soomwhat nappy of thee spigget/ and he classes
him with Horace, Juvenal and Persius among a 'rablement of
cheate Poetes/ Vergil, on the other hand,' for his peerelesse style,
and matchlesse stuffe doth beare thee prick and price among al
thee Roman Poets.' He declares that, if any hold that Phaer's
version lightened his enterprise, they * are altogeather in a wrong
box.' He offers to go over these books again and give them a new
livery, which shall neither 'jet with Mr Phaer his badges, ne yeet
bee clad with this apparaile wherewith at this present they coom
forth atyred.' Indeed, he makes light of his labour. Phaer took
fifteen days to translate the fourth book. He 'huddled up' his in
ten. And for this he asks no praise but pardon, adding, character-
istically, that 'forelittring bitches whelp blynd puppies.' But,
though he wasted not his time, he did nothing at haphazard. He
expounds his theory of the hexameter with great care, and gives
every syllable its proper quantity, varying its length according to
its termination and to the consonant or vowel which follows it
His labour is lost. Even if his theory were admissible, it would
not save his version from ridicule.
Yet, absurd as it is, Stanyhurst's Vergil is worth examination.
It is a work which owes no debt to anything save to its author's
perverted ingenuity. Orthography, metre, vocabulary are each
unique. Stanyhurst aimed, not merely at a new prosody, but at
a new language. He invented a set of onomatopoeic symbols.